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After Negotiating a Labor Contract You Have to 
Live with It—And Live with It in Such a Manner 
that the Next One Isn’t Worse. Most Companies 
Do Not Realize This So Year by Year Their Ne- 
gotiations Get Worse and Worse. 


Labor Relations 
Control 


By Bernarp C. AsHWIN 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Ww disturbed labor relations filling the air, and many companies involved in dis- 


putes, those who have so far avoided trouble have a job to do in seeing that they do not 
: unwittingly set in motion underlying, and often hidden currents, which may sud- 
denly precipitate a crists. 
One group of companies, formed into an association covering one region, and having a 
uniform labor agreement, wished to see how they stood in this matter. They have had no 
troubles so far and do not want any. 


Possible Danger Spots 


ELOW there is a report of a preliminary survey, which attempted to show wherein the strength 
B of their policies and practices lay, and to find out what, if any, possible danger spots there 
were. 

The industry, through its assoctation, negotiates annually a uniform labor agreement, 
which is signed annually with two unions, a skilled craft organization, and a semi-industrial 
organization covering the semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Both unions are AFL, and have 
an agreement between themselves dating back to 1908 that they will not raid each other. 

The uniform agreement under consideration here covers some 15,000 employees in 34 plants. 
The first organization of the employees and drawing up of agreement coincided with the setting 
up of the New Deal. 

The grievance machinery under the agreement provides for a joint standing committee in 
each plant. 

It also provides for a Joint Relations Board for the whole industry, which is the final court 
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of appeal. On this Board are four labor representatives and four management representatiues. 
If the Board deadlocks, it must request a U. S. district court judge to select an extra impartial 
person to aid in rendering a majority decision. The Board handles about one case a year. 
Thus it will be seen that this Board is comparatively inactive. ; 
A curious feature of the set up is a so-called Permanent Classification Conmniaenn; which 
though not mentioned at all in the agreement, is used much more than the formal Joint Board. 
Its function seems to be to make interpretations of the uniform agreement, when such interpreta- 
tions are requested by plant standing committees. Following is the report of the preliminary 
survey to the Secretary of the Permanent Classification Committee. 


UNIFORM LABOR AGREEMENT 


NE of the important things noted in the agreement is the provision, in certain 
O clauses, permitting some variation to meet local conditions. 

This seems important, in an industry wide agreement. That is to say it should 
be recognized as a principle, in writing such agreements. 

The areas permitting such variations, however, must be carefully demarked, and 
provision made for their central control. 

It is interesting that there is no mention in the agreement of the Permanent Clas- 
sification Committee. (More of this committee later. ) 

It would be interesting and valuable to trace the modifications which have taken 
place in the agreement over the years—at least the major ones—and the reasons 
which led to these changes. ! 

It is understood that a transcript of negotiations is available through which such 
a study could be made. This would reflect not only internal changes, but the effect 
of changing social theories in regard to labor—and the necessity or advisability of 
going along with those, rather than putting up strong resistance. It would help 
future negotiations. 

It is understood that negotiations are preceded by a caucus, convention or con- 
ference by each side. The nature of these meetings should be looked into, to deter- 
mine their value, and their effect on negotiations. 




















Irrelevant Matters 


T 1s understood that at times delegates in negotiation bring up matters, which may 
l be individual, or group grievances, and do not properly belong in negotiations for 
an agreement. 

It is said that the negotiating conference disallows these matters as irrelevant to 
the proceedings. It is said that in one division, any such matters attempted to be 
introduced, while squashed at the time, are noted and followed up, to ensure their 
satisfactory settlement. This is an important matter—often disregarded in negotia- 
tions—and should be an essential part of any negotiations. : 

This matter should be looked into to see the nature of such complaints brought 
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up by delegates, their origins, their effect on negotiations, and the method of follow- 
up used. 

Steps should be taken through the Manufacturers’ Assn. to encourage other com- 
panies to understand their importance, and follow them up to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

‘It is recognized that these matters do not belong in annual negotiations, yet 
they indicate that employees have not gained satisfaction through other machinery 
set up for the purpose—possibly through the Joint Relations Board, which it is 
understood is not used a great deal. 


Streamlining Negotiations 


r Is understood that in negotiating the last agreement, whether by prior arrange- 
ment or not, the union in its meeting reduced the matters to go into negotiation 
from 95 to 3, thus ‘‘streamlining’’ the negotiations, and reducing the number of 
amendments to the agreement. 

What became of the other 92 matters brought up to the union meeting by the 
delegates? Is there some danger that they were not satisfactorily dealt with by the 
union, and may continue through the year as sore spots, in which small groups of 
employees or locals remain discontented. 

In so far as they were not brought to the attention of employers, the latter have 
no. means of identifying them or dealing with them. Or have they? 

Maybe if this procedure is to continue, the union should be encouraged to point 
out, where suitable, that these matters possibly should go before the Joint Relations 
Board, rather than have them smothered. 

It is understood that the principle has been introduced, as a means of eliminating 
the consideration of matters affecting limited groups, from industry wide negotia- 
tions, that a delegate to the negotiations, does not represent his local, but ‘Tepresents 
his international union. 

If this be so, then it must be ensured that local matters get consideration some- 
where, either through appropriate action within the union setup, or through the use 
of some joint machinery provided. If this joint machinery is not used sufficiently its 
use might be encouraged. 


Union Despotism 


NE of the things involved here, and it is important in terms of the possible 
O growth of a pattern, that if it is allowed to develop too much, it might cause an 
unexpected explosion. 

This is what might be termed despotism of union officials. They, in not a few 
cases, sometimes with the encouragement of the employer, have tended to squash 
their more dissenting members and locals, rather than deal with their problems in an 
attempt to gain satisfaction and understanding. 
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If there is any such tendercy, this should be definitely guarded against in the 
current development—or it may breed future trouble. 

This is a definite point at which an employer can assist in moulding the nature 
of the union structure along sound lines. 

It is understood that the two internationals this year requested separate ref- 
erendums on the terms of agreement. What does this portend? Is there a reason 


for it? What dangers for the future are involvéd? Does it indicate the seeds of a 
cleavage? 


PERMANENT CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


§ bes Permanent Classification Committee comprises two men, a vice-president and 
the industrial relations director of one large company. This committee, solely of 
employer representatives, hands down approximately one ened abammaa of the agree- 
ment per month, and has done so for the last 8 years. 

Under present arrangements copies of interpretations are sent to union repre- 
sentatives, with the request that they express an opinion or disagreement with each 
decision. Unions are also asked to participate in defining points to be submitted to 
the Classification Committee. 

How did this committee come to be set up? It apparently deals with matters 
which are regarded as strictly the prerogative of management to settle. Yet where 
this is often formally so, yet it is deemed advisable in some cases to consult labor in 
regard to some matters. 

What is its relation to the Joint Relations Board? Why do standing committees 
refer matters to it rather than to the J. R. B.? It is readily seen that it is a much 
cleaner process. 

It is evident from the letter of March 29, 1941, dealing with the withdrawal of 
Interpretation 40-85, that the union does have some influence of the committee’s 
decisions. What is this relationship? 


TABLE I 
INTERPRETATIONS BY SUBJECT AND YEAR 














YEAR NO 
SUBJECT pare | . TOTALS 
1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
Call Time and Allowances........ I 10 10 3 8 3 3 38 
PPO iso 5 ce enor exe ee I 3 2 5 I 2 14 
Sunday Work, et©....5 05.22.0000. 3 3 
Breakdowes, €tC.........052000%% 2 4 6 
Ry Pe eee Se 2 I 3 
Work Assignments and Rates..... I 4 I I I I I 10 
Santini ns «cuca enemas 4 3 I 10 
Veu TEs fl iain 3 2 5 
Wit ckiserecenetaiseene 7 22 19 9 II 13 5 3 89 
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Tabulated analysis have been made of the decisions and interpretations of the 
committee. Table I shows these by subjects and years. It shows that questions of 
call time and allowances have loomed large, but that their number tends to decrease 
as time passes. Other questions have been overtime and work assignments and rates. 

There is a natural general tendency for the number or cases per year to decrease, 
but this is modified by new conditions, presumably setting up new clauses in the 
agreement, for example vacations coming in, presumably in 1940 have occasioned 
interpretations, as did a series of breakdowns which occurred in the fast pick up of 
business in 1940. 


Decisions Analysed 


N the Classification Committee is an employer committee, without labor repre- 
sentation, I analysed its decisions as well as I could to see if there was any bias. 
I did this adopting the Labor Dept’s form. The results are shown in Table II. 





TABLE II 
ANALYsIs OF INTERPRETATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 
Workers maim oubecamtinily Wiest aebee Gor... .. 5... cece ccc t ccc cec eee ewneen 34 
eS I ln alle uo thse eee e dred edehanevetewdwoeee sd beldevaieeken 7 
Lash Kan ek neon Kae reek ede ne Ke RRRERR eee Rone eel 38 
EEA a ee Ree ET See Cee eee ae rT Ee Teo Pe eT 14 
I ic aici ehh ta Stasi insta oda he bn 0° ly 9s hoe a shee ace a ec eee ane 93 





Two points are interesting. One is an absence of bias or favor in the decisions. 
The second point is the clear cut nature of the interpretations, one way or the other, 
with a negligible number of what might be called compromises. 

These two points are a distinct tribute to the work of the committee. They also 
indicate the possible value to industries of such committees, instead of joint boards, 
which more often lead to compromises in order to get fairness. 

I also analysed the decisions in terms of the plants which had asked for interpre- 
tations. The results show C, 15, P, 13, F, 11, H,6. All others less than 5. 

This analysis does not reveal anything to me. I do however think that where 
there are sufficient cases such analyses are valuable to throw light on, or cause to be 
considered, whether any plant is having difficulty in coming to an understanding 
with the standing committee, and needs some help in its negotiations. 

It is an important control, in this respect, particularly with large industries and 
companies more scattered than yours is. 


Analysis by Sections of Agreement 


| pes analysed the number of interpretations required by Sections in the agreement, 
with the following result: 
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a 60 RNS 23. e 4S arte eee ke oe Lebieae dae ee ereat tod cama he one aeteae less than 5 
e, , ; : 
e This analysis was made to see whether there should be thought given to the 


4 question as to whether those clauses which need more interpreting need revision, or 


of whether the many interpretations needed arise out of the very nature of the subject 


dealt with, and the many local variations that may occur. 


I was interested in the number of cases in which the answer was definitely ‘‘Yes’’ 
or ‘“No’’. Also in the fact that you did not do this unless appropriate. In some 


oe 


sibility of making the final decision on the point. 


circumstances you found it more suitable to state or clarify the principle involved, 
with reference to other interpretations, and put upon local managment the respon- 


Here is involved the question of the responsibility of local management, and 
standing committees to make decisions, and refer to your committee only in appro- 
priate cases. There is grave danger, with such committees, that local people will 


successfully avoided this. 


dodge responsibility by passing the buck to such a committee You seem to have 


38 Your decisions refusing local groups, even by mutual agreement, from breaking 
14 f away from the terms and intent of the agreement is most interesting. Ina sense you 


5 agreement disintegrating does not take place—even where the local parties have 
every good faith and intention but may accidentally stumble in the direction of 
MS. B disintergration of the uniform agreement. 
‘ef, 
JOINT RELATIONS BOARD 
so 


da I HAVE had no opportunity to inquire into the work of this board—which I under- 
i stand has been little. 


re- " ; 
wT relation to standing committees, cases so far brought before it, etc. 


~ question of invoking section 4b (page 21 of agreement) came up. (Deadlock case.) 


ing and (7) above (Under Uniform Labor Agreement Discussion). 


and} STANDING COMMITTEES AND LOCAL UNION 
RELATIONSHIPS 


QO” of these come vital pressures affecting major industry wide negotiations. 
should like to study this cause and effect relation. 
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ent, 








are acting as a watch dog to ensure that the ever present danger of an industry wide 


I should like to look into its functions, relation to your classification committee, 
I should also like to study the facts and implications of the case in which the 


I should also like to see its relationship to the points made in paragraphs (5) 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


— the most scant knowledge of these at present. While I think the former is 
very important, and would like an opportunity to look into it, as affecting ne- 
gotiations, I would not propose to look into the latter—also important— except as 
it comes incidentally into the picture, or if it may seem that certain practices might 
be added to help the negotiating situation. 

However I do think that the subject of job classification, which you have been 
dealing with for six years, and which is a potential danger spot in all industry wide 
negotiations, should be looked into, in so far as records are available. This would 
be with a view to making an attempt to see what might be done at some appropriate 
time in the future. 


Overall Considerations 


oT coming under the heading personnel administration but rather Industrial 
Relations Administration comes the most important question of your own re- 
lationship to the unions, your mill managers and officers of other companies. 

This function seems to again involve the problems of uniformity with proper 
adjustment to local circumstances, the question of the responsibility of local mana- 
gers, your function as advisor and possibly educator to them, so that they may not 
come to rely too much on you, rather than stand on their own feet—always a difficult 
problem. : 

It also involves the problem of your delineating a set of principles upon which the 
developments of the uniform labor agreement, and its negotiation and administra- 
tion, shall depend. This is so because while the relations and agreements must now 
be the outcome of your architecture, in large part, the structure should be so under- 
stood, that if, in the course of time, you go on to broader administrative work, and 
can give less attention to it, it will continue to grow and develop along the sound 
lines you have laid down, and the basic continuum be established. 











When Companies Have Extra Money to Give to 
Employees They Often Give It to Them for the 
Times When They Are Not Working Instead of 
Giving it to Them for the Work They Do. (Re- 
port to Company.) 


Personnel 
Paradoxes 


By Joszpn H. Frost 


Stanford University, California 


T Is recommended that the company modify the features of the personnel program 

if concerned with maintenance training and financial compensation with a view to 

more correctly and directly satisfying the psychological needs and desires of each 
individual employee. The main modifications seen necessary follow: 


Plan for Rapid Promotion 


T 1s suggested that the company maintain a satisfied, even enthusiastic, body of 
a by the unorthodox method of setting up personnel machinery to get 
the best workers out of their jobs as quickly as possible! By this I mean to provide 
for as rapid a promotion system within the company as is possible; aid each indi- 
vidual to qualify for promotion as quickly as he can by providing both general and 
highly specialized training; and, if positions to absorb newly qualified workers are 
not available within the company, to conduct a vigorous search for advanced posi- 
tions outside the company for these workers. In short, do everything possible to 
convince the worker that his interests and his advancement are being jealously sought 
by the management—even to the extent of promoting him outside the company if it 
is to his advantage, and he desires it. 

In the case of executives, develop an even more intense program of promotion 
within the company, and wherever possible on out of the company to better positions 
in other companies. This rather unusual policy is based upon the assumption that 
the company will be in existence for decades tocome. Therefore it is wisdom itself 
to establish such a reputation for rapid promotions in the company that the better 
men entering industry each year will be inevitably drawn to the company. 

The loss of well-trained men will never offset the gain to the company of a steady 
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influx of the best men available—all eager to make good and to advance until they, 
too, can be promoted to the top brackets of the company, or graduated out to better 
positions in other firms. Such a body of men permeating the organization would give 
it such life and esprit de corps that the future of the company would be practically 
assured, if reasonable management were practiced in other fields. 


Plan Worker Participation 


HERE should be established in the collective mind of all executives and all per- 
fear department workers the conviction that in the long run workers will 
willingly and staunchly support a wage scale or any similar structure only if they 
have had a good hand in framing it. Further, spread the recognition that in this 
process of not only allowing but encouraging the workers to take a firm hand in the 
development work lies the greatest opportunity for educating the workers in the 
multitudinous aspects of the organization and its operation. 

More effectively here, perhaps, than in any other method, the workers can come 
to understand the relation of one job to another, the vexing problems of management. 
the ultimate justice of the plan of financial compensation, the value of further train- 
ing, the relative position of each worker in the company, and all the similar 


items that make up comprehension of the organization and the human beings that 
comprise it. 


Recognize Gregarious Tendencies 


—— at all levels should be brought to recognize the gregarious tendencies 
and needs of all men—recognize their universal desire for friendly fraternization 
with their fellows. Assist such wholesome fraternization during normal working 
hours and in the actual performance of the job. The worker wishes to feel that he is 
in a friendly atmosphere of good fellowship while he works. Only a rare individual 
is so misanthropic as to hope his fellows will not have a smile or shout, of ‘friendship 
for him across his machine. This friendliness while working need not slow the job. 


There are many approaches to this problem. One of the best is organizing the work- 
ers into small functional groups where: 


pay is for the group product, 
all feel that they are members of a team, 
each may come to have a definite status in the group, 


better workers may gain prestige by teaching and assisting the less skilled, 
or slower of their fellows, 


slower or newer workers may have friendly guidance and assistance from 
someone really and sincerely interested in their improvement. 


Handout Policy Criticized 


I WOULD in general criticize the present personnel program severely only in that it 
has aimed its attractive employee good will plums only at the times when the 
worker does not have to be at his machine (vacations-with-pay); at the time when 
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he will no longer be able to work (pensions and retirement plans); at the time when 
he is injured and hence away from his machine (first aid, home nurses, hospitaliza- 
tion); at the time when he is away from his machine after work (enjoyment of 
bonuses, incentive wages, etc). 

Where, I question, is the effort to make pleasant the many long hours that are so 
very close to each man each and every day while he works at his place? Whether or 
not a man likes his job; whether or not he is enthusiastic about the quality of his 
company depend far more on his feeling of “‘belonging’’, of doing something im- 
portant and significant, and of feeling that he has a respectable status in his company 
than they depend upon the benefits the company showers upon him. In time these 
benefits can all too easily come to be accepted as his due. The pleasure he finds in 
his work, however, is a continuing and steady source of satisfaction. 

All efforts should point to improving those psychological conditions that lead to 
this desirable state of satisfaction. 
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Reorientation of Executive Viewpoint 


1- I A company with as forward looking and sound a personnel policy as that found, 


ut there is little room for spectacular improvement of the details of financial com- 










at J pensation, or of training. Hence they would require long and careful study before 
wise modifications could be made, and they are not discussed in detail here. - Instead 
it is felt far more advantageous to the company to devote initial efforts to the re- 
orientation of the viewpoint of executives and personnel workers to one of concern 
es § for the psychological needs and desires of the worker while he is actually on the job. 
on Actual details of methods for catering to these psychological needs are less dif- 
ng § ficult, less important, and less urgent than is recognition of the nature of those needs. 
‘is ff} Moreover, the proper detailed method to apply can be more or less readily agreed 
1al § upon when thorough understanding of each individual need has been achieved 
ip §} through careful analysis. Therefore, the following pages list only the more im- 
ob. ff portant psychological needs, and leave the detailed proceedures to future careful 
rk- §f study on the ground. 
Individual Needs 
I’ ORDER to achieve satisfaction in his work each man individually needs: 
1. To have belief in the value and importance of his job. 
ed, 2. A very clear understanding of what is to be done, and just what is expected 
of him, and the rewards for both normal and superior performance. 
am 3. To have faith in the continuity of his job—or a clear initial understanding of 
the seasonality effects, etc., and the probability and extent of layoffs. 
4. Assurance of minimum guarantees of compensation to give a feeling of secur- 
“id ity day by day. | 
chi 5. To feel that compensation is adequate and just for the amount of work and the 


telative rank of the job. 
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6. To be assured that promotion is based entirely on merit and service and not 
on favoritism. 

7. Aclear understanding of the possibilities for promotion in rank, and in pay 
within a grade. 

8. To have a feeling of partnership with management and his fellow workers 
through a complete knowledge of the general operation of the organization, and in 
particular of the part his job plays in the production of the finished article. 


Social Needs 


+ average worker feels a definite need to ‘‘belong’’. He finds greatest satisfac- 
tion in a work atmosphere where the men about him are his friends, are interested 
in what he is doing, believe that he is doing his part. He needs to be convinced that 
they approve of him and are convinced that he is carrying his part of the load. He 
needs to believe that they are all doing their share—in short he needs to have a recog- 
nized status in a group of surrounding workers whose opinion he values. 

He needs to belong to some little group or ‘‘informal organization’ of his fellow 
workmen. That is, he needs buddies. He needs to be one of a little clique that 
lunches together, or that pauses from their work as a group for a cigarette. 

Although detailed attacks upon these problems are properly the subject only of 
investigation on the ground where the job is in progress, a general attack is worthy 
of mention since it applies throughout the company.. This is the incorporation of 
large size name plates into the company identification discs, and requiring that such 
plates be worn while at work. The greatest single barrier to friendly intercourse 
between two men is crossed when each can call the other by name readily. A man’s 
sense of belonging is greatly enhanced by the acquisition of the ability to call a con- 
siderable number of his surrounding workmen by name. Just the mere exchange of 
‘‘goodmorning’’ greetings can give a feeling of intense satisfaction—and those greet- 
ings are seldom forthcoming from a large group unless there is an easy means of be- 
coming acquainted with each man’s name. | 

Moreover, if the name letters are sufficiently large outsiders, particularly and 
importantly management personnel, can pick up a man’s name at a glance without 
embarassing squinting at the name plate. Then it is easy to speak to him in a more 
cordial and friendly manner by calling his name in greeting. Such a greasing of the 
skids allows intercourse to slide along smoothly, and hence is an invaluable adjunct 
to better relations between each man and his mates. 


Need for Faith in Leaders 


F EACH worker is to throw himself enthusiastically into his work, he must: 
I 1. Be thoroughly convinced that his leaders are sincerely interested in his prob- 
lems, his success and his advancement. 
2. Be convinced of the fairness of his leaders. 
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3. Be able to believe that his company is well-organized, and efficient. He 


ps be able to be proud of his outfit and the article it produces. 
$4 


4. Believe that his interests will be considered in all actions taken by manage- 
ent. 

5. Believe that he is being led by his immediate supervisors toward the accepted 
pbjectives of his job, and toward his own personal gain. 


Need for Sense of Achievement 





HE worker needs to believe that management is really interested in the quality of 
his work. In some fields of high skill, the need for recognition of quality is 
greater than the need for bonuses for increases in quantity of production. Where 
ork is on other than a piece basis, and quality is measurable, it becomes of greater 
importance in giving the worker satisfaction than the quantity of output. This is 
particularly true of all but the highest executive positions. 

Public recognition of the quality of a man’s work is quite important to him no 
matter how much he may publicly scoff at the idea. It is the published recognition 
hat he can take home to his wife to obtain her praise, and it is published recognition 
hat improves his status in the eyes of his fellows. Recognition need not be in 
monetary form. Ribbons, cups, postings on bulletin boards, and mentions in the 
columns of the company paper probably furnish more lasting pleasure than a small 
ceward in money. 

_ Every man has a need for the hope and possibility of achievement. If large 
achievements, such as promotions, are not immediately possible, it is essential that 
small achievements be within range, such as the company paper, and bulletin board 
mentions indicated above. 


















The Army and Navy Spent Much Time and 
Money Training Our Armed Forces. These 
Men, so Trained, Should Be Much More Valv- 
able to Industry Than a Group of Untrained 
Men. 


Veterans 
in Industry 


By Georce E. Tucker 


Tubize Rayon Corporation, 
Rome, Ga. 


is superior to any other now existing. It is estimated that 21% of these men 

will choose some type of industrial work as a means for earning a living and 
another 25% are undecided what type of work they will take up. It is reasonable 
to believe that a large part of this 25% who are undecided will turn to industrial 
jobs. It might be profitable if Industry would make an effort to employ all of this 
257). — 
To fully appreciate the value to Industry of men who have been trained in the 
Army and have served in the field, requires some knowledge of how a soldier is 
trained in the Army and what he does in the field. With this knowledge, a review 
of the qualities desired by an employer of an employee will indicate that the veteran 
more than fits the bill. 


T= returning veterans of World War II offer a source of labor to Industry that 





False Impressions 


EFORE discussing this subject any further, the false impression that men who have 
B been trained in the Army and have fought in combat have gone through some 
change which makes them problems for society, must be dispelled. It is quite true 
that the hazards and hardships of training and combat are a tremendous strain on the 
nervous system and that some few men become permanent nervous casualties. It is 
reasonable and logical to believe, however, that those who go through this without 
becoming nervous casualties have demonstrated the ability to stand up under trying 
conditions. 
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VETERANS IN INDUSTRY 


Once removed from hazards of combat and hardships of training and given a 
short period of rest, the veteran will be the same man fundamentally, improved as a 
result of his experiences and travels. These men have had vigorous physical and 
mental requirements to meet over a long period which has, no doubt, left its mark 
and the inclination will be to carry on. This may be construed to be a general im- 
provement in the average veteran over the average man of the same age who has had 
no Army experience. There are, no doubt, some veterans who feel that the world 
owes them a living and they will use any ruse to collect their wages. These men, 


most likely, will play the sympathy game to the fullest. It is felt that this class is 
a small percentage of the whole. 


Qualities Developed 


5 tenes in the U. S. Army develops in each individual the following qualities: 
morale, discipline, health and endurance, technical proficiency, initiative, adap- 
tability, leadership, teamwork and tactical proficiency. Successful operation in 
combat requires the application of all these qualities. The veteran returned to ci- 
vilian life after a successful period in the Army will be possessed of these qualities. 
The qualities desired by any personnel manager in an employee include most of those 
named above. Where else can he find men who have been so trained and proven? 
Industrial organizations are set up in a very similar manner to organizations in 
the Army. The administrative and sphere of responsibility system used in Industry 
in most aspects is the same, as is called in the Army, channels of command. This 
is the part of the organization responsible to get things done. Each commander 
in the Army has his staff, who are specialists and work out the details, which is 
comparable with the managers, superintendents, and general foremen’s staffs in 
Industry. Every man trained in the Army thoroughly understands the system and 
also understands that he is required to do what he is instructed or ordered to do from 
the man having the proper authority. He also understands that he will some day 
have the next higher job if his performance and proficiency warrants the promotion. 


Do Not Molly-coddle 


be success of handling the veteran in Industry will depend upon the application 
of two fundamental principles: (1) forget the war and (2) do not molly-coddle. 

Many of the returning men have had very violent emotional experiences, and 
would prefer to forget about it. In another light, no man can live on his laurels 
nor can he remain in the Army mentally and make progress on his new job. ‘‘For- 
get the War’’ might be considered the number one basic principle for handling vet- 
erans. 

There are, no doubt, some good samaritans who insist on giving the veteran 
special privileges, setting him upon a pinnacle, handling him with kid gloves and giv- 
ing him, always, the easiest job. No man wants to be molly-coddled. The soldier 
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is habitually treated firmly and required to accomplish the mission regardless of self- 
discomfort or the risk involved. In other words, the soldier has character. Prob- 
ably the surest and quickest way to make a soldier lose his self respect, character 
and the will to constantly improve himself is to treat him as a tin god. “‘Do not 
molly-coddle’’ might be considered the number two basic principle for handling vet- 
erans. 


What Is Meant? 


XIsTING in the minds of all is the thought that the men who fought the war 
E should be given every consideration possible. This is as it should be. The 
question immediately arises: what is meant by giving a man every consideration pos- 
sible? Certainly reminding a man of grim experiences and undermining his self 
respect and character cannot be said to be giving a man consideration. Some men 
recently returned from combat and oversea duty may give the outward appearance 
of being shaky and licked. 

This is merely a superficial thing and any thought that it is a weakness is a false 
idea and to disregard the two basic principles mentioned above as a remedy is an 
injustice and not a consideration. A good example of human endurance was shown 
in Germany just after the cessation of hostilities. The people, although apparently 
shaky and licked, seriously and earnestly started the job of recovery and rehabilita- 
tion. This is not to be construed to mean that the Germans are, by any stretch of 
the imagination, supermen but cited as an indication of endurance since the people 
to the last woman and child were on the battlefield. for several years. 

The idea should prevail that the veteran has been through an arduous and haz- 
ardous period during which he accomplished a hard job in a superior manner and 
is a better man as the result. 


Number of Medals Should Not Count 


yW™ the two fundamental principles for handling the veteran in mind, other 
thoughts must be considered in employing these men to give maximum satis- 
faction to both the employee and employer. As many veterans should be em- 
ployed as is possible by industry. It would be unsatisfactory to lay off employees 
in order to employ veterans; however, the veteran should be given priority in re- 
placing losses by normal attrition. This plan, no doubt, will show enough prefer- 
ence to satisfy the average veteran’s feeling that he deserves some preference. Once 
employed, he should be processed and placed as any other new employee. In the 
case of a veteran who is a former employee of the company, the man should be given 
the opportunity to have his former job back but not automatically placed in it. 
The veteran wearing the greatest number of decorations should not be given the 
best job because of his decorations. Certainly the decorations indicate that he has 
done a good job in the Army and he is to be commended for that. There are many 
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VETERANS IN INDUSTRY 


men released from the Army, all having had the same training, who are not wearing 
several ribbons. These men have not had the opportunity to win decorations in 
many cases. Most decorations are won in unusual situations. Even in combat 
the situation is normal most of the time and all Infantrymen do not have equal op- 
portunity to win medals. The average Artilleryman does not have as many chances 
to win a medal as the average Infantryman. It is not intended that any credit or 
glory be taken away from the decorated man, but it must be realized that he is not 
the best man for Industry because of his decorations. 


Treat Like Any Other 


Os the veteran is placed on his job it is essential that he be treated as any other 
employee both on the job and off the job. Management must be just and firm 
in handling the veteran as in handling anyone else and if necessary more so because 
he is trained to respond to this type of treatment. He is trained to do the job in 
keeping with prescribed rules and he has shown that he can and will do it under 
trying conditions. 

Many veterans have never had a civilian job and many desire to do something 
new. Industry will not be gambling to hire every available one but will be making 
a sound investment. The employing of veterans will not present a labor handling 
problem but on the other hand it will ease the labor handling problem by having 
men who have had uniform training and experiences over a long period of time. 


Trained in Teamwork 


HE soldier is trained in teamwork and a great many are still living because team- 
Te was practiced in combat. Throughout Industry it is necessary for men to 
work closely with others and depend on each other’s work to accomplish a given 
job. Even though it seems rather simple for a man to work in a group, it has been 
seen many times that the spirit of cooperation and teamwork is lacking and the job 
suffering asa result. To successfully work a veteran as a part of a team requires only 
the application of the principles. 

The men being discharged from the Army offer Industry a large pool of men suit- 
able in every respect for employment. Management can, with some thought on the 
subject and application of a few simple principles, take advantage of this supply of 
labor and at the same time give the veteran a deserved opportunity. 


——— 
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A Suggestion System Is a Peculiar Psychological 
Arrangement. The Suggestor Most Often Of- 
fends his Know-All Boss But Feels that He Can- 
not Stand Superior Dumbness All His Working 
Life—So Sticks His Neck Out and Makes a 
Suggestion. | 


$1000 for the Boss 
$50 for Me 


By Rosert B. SHAPIRO 


Formerly Picatinny Arsenal 
Dover, N. J. 


costs—Utopia or impossible? It can be dome—because it has been 
done. 

A great deal is written and heard of the technical, atomic improvements of the 
War and about new and better products. Far in the background, a discriminating 
listener occasionally hears a timid voice whispering of less spectacular war-inspired 
developments. At least one of these—within the easy grasp of any business with 25 
to 25,000 workers—is the method of encouraging workers to sell management their 
ideas as to how production can be improved—often labeled by the limiting term of 
Suggestions System. 


M< money to workers—increased profits—higher production—lower unit 


Results Summarized 


M™ has been written on the subject in the past. A few outstanding examples 
of profitable use of such techniques are generally known to specialists in the 
field of Industrial Management. 

Just how were 5,697,748 dollars in savings realized within four years in four 
plants geographically adjacent and all under one administration—along with the 
corresponding increases in production, reduction in unit costs and thousands of dol- 
lars of additional income to workers? 

Why from 18,000 workers in 1941 were only 113 suggestions received and only 
three adopted; in 1942 only 1,490 ideas submitted with 128 adopted, but in 19444 
total of 4,789 suggestions were made with 962 adopted resulting in savings of $2,724, 
574 for that year alone? 
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Fortunately, objective, scientific facts are available for progressive management 
to answer such questions and thus make available war-developed or improved tech- 
niques which might otherwise be forgotten, discarded or lost in the shuffle. 


Three Broad Phases 


TT experiment divided itself into three broad phases. 
Phase one was the initial period when there was a suggestion system in name 
only, lip service to the method, no financial awards—no publicity—no worker rec- 
ognition through certificates or other written forms of commendation and no definite 
procedures for handling suggestions. 

Second phase during 1942 and part of 1943 when everything possible was done at 
one time or other including use of the height of patriotic urges—except using financial 
awards. 


Third phase—the addition of financial payments and recognition of the oft *‘for- 
gotten man’’, the supervisor. 

The end results of the three phases in 1941-1942 and 1944 have already been 
pointed out. By analyzing the three phases we find the factual answers to questions 
often raised but seldom answered other than by opinions. Should supervisors be 
paid for ideas; who should be on the evaluating committee; what to do about re- 
jected ideas; how about improvements on improvements; must the idea be new or 
novel; why pay for adoption of commercially available improvements; what are the 
relative merits of semi-annual drives against constant ‘‘pressure’’; should names of 
suggestors be anonymous during investigation; who whould have the responsibility 
of investigating submitted ideas—and the follow through; should the suggestion unit 
be a funnel or a sieve; best frequency of (a) picking up suggestions from boxes, (b) 


acknowledgements to suggestors, (c) interim reports to suggestor; what to do with 
suggestions that are really complaints? 


This Was an Experiment 


URING the course of four years of this controlled and measured experiment, ele- 
D ments were added or taken away—tresults measured in terms of volume, caliber, 
extent and dollar value of suggestions. From this, definite conclusions—do’s and 
don’ts—methods and techniques evolved. 

For brevity, rather than give details of all the comparable measured results when 
different elements or time intervals were tried in the various phases, the ultimate 
major conclusions are recorded here. 

Convenient, attractive suggestion boxes containing simple forms for writing 
suggestions and having a place for a small poster—changed every three to four 
weeks—not on the same corresponding day, increase volume of suggestions. Use of 
bi-monthly slogan or other contests with entries sent through suggestion boxes only, 
advertises places of suggestion depositories and increases their use. 
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Pick-up of suggestions from boxes every five to seven days with a written ac- 
knowledgement to suggestor within 24 hours after receipt proved to be the most 
efficient ‘‘frequency’’. Explanation by a short phrase in the letter of acknowledge- 
ment giving the expected time for investigation of the suggestion avoids worker’s 
‘‘anxiety’’. An interim report every forty days to suggestor, if no final action takes 
place within such time, materially enchances worker's interest and faith in the 
system—as well as unconsciously acting as a reminder or impulse to submit addi- 
tional ideas. An outstanding example occurred while one suggestor had seven ideas 
pending, his eighth hit the ‘‘jack pot’’ with an annual saving of $155,000 resulting 
from a single change capable of being adopted within 5 days after receipt of sugges- 
tion. 


Full Time Job for One Unit 


ONFIDENCE by all concerned in the integrity, objectivity and competency of the 
C unit handling suggestions is imperative. If such unit is also charged with 
other duties, the whole system will suffer in direct ratio to the amount of such addi- 
tional responsibilities. Accordingly, while production engineering, planning, re- 
search and development or methods units must constantly be ‘keyed in’’, experience 
proved that when any one of such units were charged with the program’s responsi- 
bility, results suffered. While many setups were tried, most successful operation 
resulted from having the suggestion unit administratively attached to the personnel 
department, especially for clerical assistance, procedure and routine, as well as an 
objective approach. 

Measured control during all three phases verified that not only is the suggestion 
system an integral part of a healthy progressive personnel policy but for best results— 
a necessary adjunct to time and motion study, work simplification, training, and 
wage incentive plans based on unit output or group incentives—especially in avoid- 
ing worker or supervisor resistance to changes or new work habits. Like other 
matters, follow-up of installed suggestions proved vital and necessary not only for 
the actual suggested installation, but in similar situations in other work units. In 
one instance when tote boxes were placed on wheels in the metal shops, due to lack 
of follow through, wheels were not used on tote boxes in the sewing unit a mile away. 


Anonymity Not Necessary 


TT use of numbered suggestion blanks to guard anonymity did not prove necessary 
—but rather a lame apology to participants of the integrity of the suggestion unit 
and an obstacle to full investigation. However, during investigation, except where 
necessary, the source of the suggestion was not disclosed in order to minimize the 
possibility of jealousy or prejudice. 

Best results were obtained when the suggestion unit acted as a funnel—not a 
sieve, and used its own investigators to personally follow through a suggestion both 
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before and after adoption—always allowing the operating unit concerned final ap- 
proval or disapproval. Thus are avoided pitfalls of jealousy, jamming new things 
down throats and retention of objectivity by the suggestion unit with continued 
confidence in it by suggestors and continued emphasis upon the necessity of diplomacy 
and salesmanship by the investigator. For these reasons, it was found that tact, 
diplomacy, inquisitiveness, salesmanship and common sense were more important 
attributes of an investigator than an engineering education or background. This was 
added value when, for various reasons, some suggestions could not be used, it was 
found just as important to explain the reasons in simple language to the suggestor, 
as any other single technique. 


Dealing with Rejections 


O COMPLETELY insure maximum possible suggestor satisfaction, results proved the 
T aavisability of always including and inviting exercise of the right of appeal in all 
letters of rejection. Psychologically, the use of the words ‘“‘rejected’’ or ‘‘impracti- 
cal’’ invited argument and hence were carefully avoided. The result was that con- 
trary to prevailing opinion, there was a relatively small percentage of frivolous 
appeals. Instead, in several instances, reinvestigations based on additional facts or 
idea variations submitted with the appeals, permitted adoption of formerly rejected 
suggestions whose value far outweighed the time and trouble consumed by all rein- 
vestigations and appeals. 

Experience showed that unless rejections were based on good reasons, fully and 
tactfully explained, the next idea was not submitted. Furthermore, the working 
companions of the suggestor became exposed to an ‘‘againster’’, thus directly and 
adversely affecting their participation like a rolling snow ball ever increasing in size. 

Experience also proved that few workers express their ideas as lucidly as they 
have thought them out. In one instance a very crude sketch with a few words of 
explanation in a foreign language resulted in an improvement saving $23,000. Be- 
cause of this and the proven value of not overlooking a worker’s ego—measured 
results showed the advantage of personal contact by the investigator with every sug- 
gestor and his supervisor. Thus, the suggestor would know by additional means, 
his work—and it is work to think and write—was receiving attention and the inves- 
tigator was also able to get verbal amplification of the idea and have supervision 
keyed in. 


Prompt Payment of Maximum Cash 


I THE second phase of the experiment, greater results were obtained through pub- 
licity in the plant newspaper; posters; rallies; awards of certificates; letters of 
commendation; labor-management committees; and care in acknowledging and inves- 
tigating suggestions. Such methods brought good results. But even to the individ- 
ual most susceptible to recognition and personal pride, the novelty soon diminishes 
and the gremlin of ‘‘what money is in it for me’’ begins to wreak havoc unless recog- 
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nized by more direct financial payment than just giving the suggestor promotions in 
terms of a better job or increased wage rates. 

The third phase proved conclusively the necessity for prompt payment of the 
greatest possible cash based on a percentage of net estimated savings for the first year. 
In this instance, only 5 per cent was the maximum allowed due to factors beyond local 
control—still the amazing results followed, and undoubtedly would have increased, 
in a sizable ratio if larger percentage payments could have been used. The greater 
the payment, the better is the antidote to the ever present thought—‘'I saved the boss 
$1,000 and all I got was a measly 50 bucks.”’ | 

Delays in making awards diminished interest. Holding award ceremonies at 
least once a month helped to stimulate worker participation. 

Until the Awards Committee was made up of a wide representation of top man- 
agement, union and supervision it did not have the prestige or respect for fairness 
essential to obtain maximum results. 


‘‘But For’’ Rule 


HE simplest rule of thumb adopted in cases of doubt concerning credit for a sugges- 
‘Raes. or even improvements upon it by others than those directly employed for 
such purposes, was the ‘‘But For’’ rule. Namely, if “But For’’ the suggestion, an 
improvement would not have been made at the time nor have had attention directed 
to it, the suggestor was paid the highest possible amount, resolving all doubts in the 
suggestor’s favor. 

The most workable philosophy—avoiding a great deal of wrangling and valuable 
committee time—included recognition of the fact that human error was always pos- 
sible. But the error must be in favor of the suggestor—especially since in considering 
yearly averages, management and the stockholder received its fair share of *’ pay’ " due 
to the relatively low percentage of 5 per cent paid to the suggestor. 

A cross index of past suggestions, rejected or adopted, proved invaluable. Oc- 
casions arise where, due to changed conditions, ideas not usable a year or two before, 
become of present value. Again the ‘But For’’ rule was used—especially in cases 
when a different suggestor at the later date called attention to the presently adoptable 


suggestion. In such instances an equitable distribution of payment available was 
made to both suggestors. 


Cash Awards Absolutely Necessary 


worpD in passing should be noted of the school of thought—sometimes called old- 
fashioned or hard-headed, that the submission of new ideas is always part of the 

job for which all workers, and especially supervisors get their regular wages, so why 
pay for the same thing twice. The ultimate conclusion resulting from trial and 
measurement of several plans again resulted in use of the ‘‘But For’’ rule. Facts and 
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practical considerations, rather than opinion, definitely proved that even if such was 
the case (only one supervisor was ever found who refused a cash payment), as a prac- 
tical matter the vast majority of worker ideas just were not forthcoming without the 
added financial incentive. 

When cash payments were withdrawn, the well would dry up, including contri- 
butions from those in high supervisory positions. Not many doubt the simple truth 
that human beings are by nature lazy, especially im their mental processes. We just 
don’t like the labor of ‘‘thinking’’, so that every method and technique known, 
especially financial incentive, paid dividends by overcoming such inertia. 

Here—just as in many other instances—supervision can make or break the best 
of things. Accordingly facts proved the necessity and good business of not only 
allowing direct participation of supervisors, but recognition to them through their 
employees’ suggestions by contests, and by additional financial awards. The exist- 
ence of an occasional ‘‘mooching’’ supervisor did not disprove the greater good 
obtained for the greater number. Rather it proved to be one more probing search- 
light into the fog of evaluating supervision. 

Supervisor training had a direct bearing in getting across to them the policy of 
management that no supervisor was expected to have a// the new ideas and credit. 
No criticism reflected upon him when his workers submitted improvements. On the 
contrary, the more ideas his operators turned in, the better the supervisor was doing 
his job. The best means of demonstrating good faith to both worker and supervisor 
were financial payment and foreman recognition. 


Grievances in Suggestion Form 


uGGEsTIONs which in reality were complaints or grievances, while at first disre 
S garded, later proved their worth and received the same careful attention as a 
machine improvement including a financial payment in instances indicated that ‘‘But 
For’’ the complaint, labor turnover causes, poor supervision, safety or waste might 
not have been as readily known to management. Such instances, as wellas many 
others, did not always lend themselves to exact calculation of savings. Nonetheless, 
somewhat arbitrary financial payments were made—leaning toward the liberal side. 
Mention should be made of the ‘ostrich neck in the sand”’ position decrying any 
use of a suggestions system because of a fear that workers would be encouraged 
thereby to complain, or would be dissatisfied sellers of ideas. Controlled experi- 
ments definitely showed no appreciable difference in this in operating plants with or 
without the suggestions system; and that where the system was properly, fairly, and 
democratically operated the number of dissatisfied sellers was negligible in compari- 
son to the greater group of satisfied workers, management and stockholders. The 
futility of this negative position was as discredited by the measured facts as would be 
the refusal of a restaurant to stop buying eggs because, on rare occasions, a bad one 
might be found or served. 
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No Panacea for All Ills 


SUGGESTION system is no panacea for all ills. The most progressive management 
A in all phases of personnel will not entirely avoid trouble—but the incidence and 
intensity can greatly be reduced. 

It’s part of the answer to the questions—always present on, or just below, the 
surface: “‘Does it Pay—Me?”’ ‘What will I get out of it?’ ““Why should I line the 
bosses’ pocket?”’ 

Experiments showed that, just as in sales promotion, best results and stimulus 
are obtained by constantly keeping the system before the workers with an “‘all out’’ 
campaign not more frequently than once or twice a year. 


Incidental Advantages 


MPORTANT as financial gain to worker and management may be, measured results 
I proved the suggestions system paid additional dividends such as: a concrete 
method of recognition of the individual worker as a member of the team, rather than 
a number on it; a type of two-way communication between worker, supervisor and 
management, including a valuable adjunct to a “‘preventive medicine’’ program in the 
form of a safety valve and means of uncovering and eliminating friction points. 

The basic question in the minds of worker, supervisor, top management, union 
and stockholder or owner—yes, even the customer: Does it pay? or What will I get 
out of it2?—seems generally overlooked. Yet by constantly using such a question as 
the theme—successful lower unit costs; improved labor-management relationships; 
worker income incentives; competitive advantage—are all within easy ‘‘paying”’ 
grasp. 

In a slightly different setting—democracy in action has again proven its worth 
with the corollary that no system is very much better than the caliber of the people 
who administer it and the effort expended. 






















If the Supreme Court Decides that Management 
Must Bargain with Foremen, Management is in 
Fora Rough Time. If It Decides the Other Way, 
then Foremen Are in For a Very Rough Time. 


Is a Foreman 
a Worker? 


By T. H. Farrcuitp 


San Francisco, Cal. 


try, the foreman was by far and large the favorite whipping boy for the unions 

at the negotiation table. I began to think in those days that the bosses were very 
dumb to pick men like that, or the job itself distorted and warped men’s minds. I 
remember that the foreman was accused of favoritism, a sometimes human trait, had 
no decency with female employees, did not know how to pick a man for promotion, 
and in effect would ruin the entire industrial structure of our industry unless radical 
changes were made, and particularly unless you signed a contract with the union. 


I REMEMBER in the 1930s during the renaissance of union organization in our coun- 


Unions Blame Foremen 


N SOME Cases the charges were no doubt valid but the great majority of them I sus- 
I pect were simply aimed at the nearest element of management convenient to the 
union darts. Although I might add that the boys from the unions were not adverse 
to going all the way up the ladder with their invectives. 

Those were days, to use a military term, of rear guard action in defense for the 
management side. I remember all too well the half-hearted acquiescence by manage- 
ment that they would undertake a sweeping reform movement in the supervisory level 
of foreman. The professional tub-thumpers on both sides seized this issue with great 
glee and after many forums finally declared that the disease could properly be labeled 
‘“foremanititis’’. Much was written and declaimed on the illness, and to be sure all 
sorts of panaceas were offered. 

Came the war with the resultant cry to forget all else in the production of war 
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goods for the arsenal of democracy. The dread malady seemed to be forgotten for 
the moment. To be sure, hastily erected governmental agencies rushed into the fray 
with training courses for everyone including the foremen. Except for sporadic out- 
bursts on the part of certain members of unions more refined in the art of industrial 
mayhem, the foreman was buried as a subject of public concern under the stress of war 
production. Everybody apparently thought he was doing a pretty good job. 


Foremen Became ‘‘Good Guys’’ 


B” lo and behold, a sudden rumble on the industrial horizon gave flashes of light- 
ning which spelled an end to the slumbering problem of the foreman. These 
embattled souls were fed up with status quo and were flocking to a union known as 
The Foremen’s Association of America. They promised that they were organizing 
for the purposes of gaining their own benefits and would have no truck with the 
A.F.L. or C.1.0. However, the shoe seemed to be on the other foot and a very nice 
fit withal. The two large national labor organizations gazed on this new baby o 
organization with benign and interested eyes. 

Suddenly the foreman became to them not the ogre of the rgzos, but simply a 
foundling of importance that surely would need their tender care and guidanee.. So 
the merry-go-round reversed itself and became a three ring ciscus between the fore- 
men’s union, management and the National Labor Relations Board. The latter did 
several inverted loops and finally came up with something that salved its conscience 
but proved nothing. At this writing it appears certain that the final tune will. be 
played by the Supreme Court of the United States when it gets around to hearing;the 
case of Packard Motor Company versus The Foremen’s: Associatiom of America.. 
Meanwhile the end of the war may very well change the complexiom of the various. 
segments of management. : 


Difference Between Operating and Administrative 


ECENTLY while reading a most purposeful and useful book penmed by Mr. Richard 
R Weil, Jr. (The Art of Practical Thinking), I happened on this: 

_ ‘An operating executive is a person who is supposed to supervise,. at first hand}, 
and in some sense practically to do himself, the task which is to» be: accommplished. 
[Foremen in factories] are examples of operating executives. They are the men im 
whom a certain amount of authority is vested and who are, at the:same-time, held’ 
responsible at first hand for the accomplishment af jobs. No intervemimg level of. 
authority is interposed between them and the direet supervision of the work to be: 
done. While they cannot, with their own two. bands, do all the: work, they can’ 
continuously and on the spot, with their own two eyes, oversee the: doimg of all the: 
work, and therefore take complete and detailed responsibility for tlre manner of the: 
execution.”’ 

‘“‘An administrative executive, instead of betmg able either tm do the work im 
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question or at firsthand to oversee with his own eyes practically every detail of the 
work, is forced to work almost entirely through other people. In large organiza- 
tions, having several levels of executives, the administrative executive may have to 
work through people, who work through people, who work through still other 
people.”’ 

“It is important to understand the difference between these operating executives | 
and an administrative executive is a difference not in degree, but in kind. The work 
of the administrative executive is a different kind of work.” 


At What Level Will Line Be Drawn? 


HE foregoing seems to me to be a logical and clear breakdown of executive levels. 
Tre question that proposes itself is just where in the executive ladder the courts 
will draw a line beyond which executives are not entitled to the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act. As far as my experience and training goes, { have 
always been under the impression that all executives who are not owners, are em- 
ployees. 

Henry Ford has an explicit and written agreement for his organized foremen with 
the F.A.A. Noone seems to have sought his opinion, but it may be that he can give 
the answer as to where on the executive scale industry must draw the line. 

The question as to whether the foreman will survive as a part of management is’ 
still waiting for the answer. In all it may be just a passing phase of American indus- 


try that was spurred by the war and nurtured on abnormal circumstances. But we 
don’t think so. 








HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) 
are required by reconverting industries, but are out of print. 
If you have copies of these issues, which you are not now 
using, will you kindly return them to us, so that we may 
send them out to the companies requiring them. We will 
pay full price for them. 
Vol. 23, No. 7. January, 1945. 
Vol. 23, No. 9. March, 1945. 
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In Response to Numerous Requests This Story of 
What Happened in the Good Old Employee 
Representation Plan Era is Reproduced. Do 
Such Things Still Go On? Of Course, Only Now 
the Battle Is a Little More Fierce. 


Tragic Mistakes 


in Conferences 


By CuHartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 


nized as the established practice in more and more industries, the need for skill 
in conducting round table negotiations is growing. 
Payment of millions of dollars in wages, avoidance of strikes, the fates of unions 
or of individual business enterprises, sometimes depend on how well practiced in con- 
ference technique are the participants on both sides. 


Te is the era of the negotiating conference. With collective bargaining recog- 


No Adequate Preparation 


ND yet there is really no conference technique as yet. Representatives of-both 
A management and men habitually come to these sessions without sufficient prep- 
aration. Chances to smooth things out to the satisfaction of both are not made the 
most of, and as a result many conferences leave a sour taste in the mouths of all par- 
ticipants, and lead on to costly strikes or cause bad feeling lasting for years. 

A case in point is a conference in a certain company, which is one among the 
many conferences of management and men which the Personnel Research Federation 
is studying and analysing. This conference ended badly. The men were left dis- 
satisfied with the outcome and their good will which had been built up over a period 
of years was seriously damaged. Yet the dispute which led to the conference was 
over what was in itself a comparatively unimportant issue. The facts were known 
and had they and the issues been clearly stated, trouble could have been avoided. 

The dispute arose over a moderately costly mistake which led to spoiling of 
materials and equipment. A worker was discharged as being responsible. The 
men made an issue of it. It became the chief subject of discussion for months. 
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Finally the President of the Company visited the plant where it occurred, and in con- 
ference attempted to settle the difficulty. 


Provisions of Plan 


aN EMPLOYEE representation plan was in operation in the Company. It provided 
as usual for separate meetings of the employee representatives, and a Joint Confer- 
ence with equal representation by men and management to consider grievances and dis- 
putes not settled lower down in the organization. There was a provision in the Plan 
that in the event of failure to agree in the Joint Conference, an umpire could be ap- 
pointed or appeal made to the State Labor Department. 

The Joint Conference could not agree on this case, and the management refused 
to agree to the appointment of an umpire on the grounds that the men did not have a 
case. According to the plan the next step was for the men to ask the State Labor 
Department to mediate. But the men preferred to try to persuade management to 
agree to the appointment of an arbitrator whose decision would be binding on both 
parties. 

The verbatim report of the conference between the president, general manager, 
and works superintendent and the employee representatives is a human document of 
psychological interactions of unusual interest. (An analysis of the conference is 
given in conclusion. ) 


Employee Caucus 


ust before arrival of the management representatives, the men held a short prelimi- 
J Nary Meeting. 

Employee Chairman: What are we going to ask the president? The toughest part 
in asking him is that he made a statement the last time he was here that we really 
knew more about the plan than he did. But we want to see if he can’t help us with 
this interpretation. I still haven't got the interpretation that the general manager 
and superintendent gave us. They still got us in a deadlock and can’t go any further 
with the conciliation committee. 

The Chairman was clearly guilty here of hazy thinking. If he had thought out 
in advance what the men wanted, he would have made a better start. There-were 
three issues; (1) the case of the discharged worker, (2) matters that the men could 
bring up to the conciliation committee, and (3) procedure in case of failure to agree in 
this Committee. 

An employee representative, then asked the Chairman, “‘Are we going into the 
details of Joe’s case or just an interpretation of the plan?”’ 

“Go as far as you can, I would say,”’ replied the Chairman. 

Here again the Chairman is muddy in his thinking. He does not answer the 
question, does not define definite objectives. 

The preliminary conference proceeded, the workers adopting the fatalistic atti- 
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tude that management would interpret the plan in management’s favor, instead of 
themselves setting up their own idea of a fair interpretation of the plan, and then 
seeking agreement on it: 


Meeting with Company President 


_ president arrived, and the Employee Chairman opened: 

Employee Chairman: Gentlemen, I will call the meeting toorder. At your request 
the President is here. I also extended an invitation to the General Manager and 
Superintendent. I don’t suppose, Mr. President, you have gone through the minutes 
in this case. I don’t know whether you are familiar with it or not. 

President: | don’t know either. What is it? 

Chairman: It concerns the discharge of aman. We had the case in the concilia- 
tion. We got ina deadlock. ... 

He then carried on thus for several minutes, mixing up the case of the man, the 
Joint Committee deadlock, his 20 years experience with the Company, history re- 
peating itself and wound up with a threat. Instead of this chaos of ill defined 
thoughts, systematic thinking through of the three real issues would have led to 
three possible openings, such as: 

C1) Mr. , you have come here specially for this conference, and I assume you 
know all the details. Therefore it is not necessary for me to restate them. We 
should like your opinion of (a) the dismissal of this man, (b) what subjects can 
properly be considered by the Joint Conference and (c) the best way out of the present 
difficulties. 

or (2) An orderly brief statement of the facts and the three issues, with a request 
for the President’s opinion. 

or G,) A statement that there were three issues, briefly mention them and a re- 
quest that Number 1 be settled first. 





The Discharge Case 


URTHER brief discussion of the discharged employee followed: 
F President: Everything I have seen indicates that the man was lax or was not 
qualified. 

Employee Chairman: That is what management attempted to prove. From the 
evidence we didn’t see it that way. As far as the plan is concerned, if management 
attempts to interpret to their advantage certain paragraphs, they are not fair. 

President: What advantage was it to management to discharge this man? 

The Employee Chairman does not follow through the first issue, the case of the 
discharged employee, but brings in the Plan again. The President in his question 
tried to bring the discussion back to the man’s case by misunderstanding the last 
sentence. 

Employee Chairman: The management will have to answer that. 
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President: There can’t be any possible advantage. (He then continued with a 
long statement in the course of which he admitted that the equipment was ‘‘not in 
perfect condition.’’ He further said ‘‘I didn’t agree with the complete discharge of 
thisman. It wasn’t his fault and he should be given work in some other capacity."”) 

Employee Chairman: I heard the other day that the man had been terribly burned 
before. One of the men said he thought the fellow was ‘“‘heat shy,” but that in time 
he might work out of it. When a baseball player gets up to bat and gets hit in the 
head, he is “‘bat shy’’ for a season or two. (The Chairman further said he thought 
the foreman was “‘just as equally as guilty as the man.’’ He wound up as usual with 
a statement about the Plan.) 


President Makes Admissions 


: is a Curious interchange of statements. The President made an admission re-, 
garding the equipment which the men might have used as an alibi for the man. 
He then said, ‘It wasn’t his fault.’" Antagonistic employee representatives might 
have selected these admissions and used them as arguments why the man should be 
reinstated. Instead, they gave a reason why the man was not qualified and then 
inferentially admitted the fault of the man in the statement, ‘‘the foreman was 
equally guilty.’ The President could have followed up these admissions, in seeking 
to have the men realize that the Company had not discharged the man without due 
cause. 

But it is unnecessary to consider what might have happened if the parties to the 
dispute had been unfriendly. Surely here was the basis for an amicable settlement of 
issue No. 1 by which the man would be rehired and given work in some other capac- 
ity at least until he recovered from his heat shyness. 

Neither the employee representatives nor the President made use of this oppor- 
tunity, but allowed the argument to shift back to the Plan. 

President: Answering the second point you made in my opinion, and my interpre- 
tation of the plan, is that this isn’t a matter for conciliation, arbitration or scarcely 
for the body of the representatives. It is a matter of the supervisory departments 
supervising the working forces, which is their duty in the Plan, as well as under any 
other situation. The only grounds that this committee would have for objecting to 
a decision would be that they could show fraud. In other words, if the Superinten- 
dent had shown personal malice against this man and carried out an unfair act and 
because of that, then it is a matter for this body, or conciliation, or state industrial 
commission, or as far as you want to go. In my opinion this is not a question for the 
body at all unless you can show fraud. 


Agreement Clause Quoted 


H' TOOK it on himself to explain the plan, and although the men asked him to do: 
so, might well have done it in another way both to avoid unpopularity and to. 
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clarify discussion. After insisting on settling the issue of the discharged employee 
he might have said: ‘I do not need to give you management's view of this. It is 
quite clear in what it says. Read this paragraph :— 


(a) The right to hite and discharge shall be vested in the Company, 
and only the fairness of any action under this paragraph shall be a 
proper subject for review by the Joint Conference. 


He might have had the representatives read this and other relevant clauses, word 
by word if necessary. Then if it were found that there were places where the mean- 
ing was not clear, or was conflicting, he could have tried to lead the meeting to agree 
on meanings. In this way he would have been sitting down with the men in a true 
joint conference, having as its basic purpose, agreement. 


Delegate Wanders from Point to Point 


Santee mixed discussion about the discharged man and the Plan followed, in 
which another employee representative took up the cudgels on behalf of the man, 
but wandered from point to point having no thought out plan of action. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: I don’t see why some disputes are permitted to go into the 
Committee and others are not. (This should have been issue No. 2 in a planned 
conference. ) 

President: Of course the direction of the working forces must be in skilled hands. 
That isn’t a matter for motions. That is a matter for experienced practice. The 
company couldn't continue to exist on any other basis. It isn’t existing very heartily 
right now as a matter of fact. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: Does that mean that it couldn't exist if the management 
was turned over to the men in the plant? : 

President: That means the appointment of people for jobs, I would say that is 
right, because they don’t know. Take yourself forexample. If you had knowledge 
you would be a member of the management. Automatically you would be sought 
out. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: I wouldn’t say he was unfairly discharged—that there was 
malice shown. In my opinion there was some mistake along the line somewhere. 
He might have shown a weakness, but there are no statements or any other thing that 
he had done that might prove him incompetent or negligent. 

President: 1 don’t think he should be discharged. I think he should be reinstated 
in some capacity where his services would not result in losses that affect us all. Just 
like Babe Ruth. He pitches sometimes and he plays center-field sometimes. 


Opportunity for Agreement Not Followed Up 


N™ issue No. 1 coming up again and an opportunity for settlement present in the 
interchange if it had been followed up either by the President or the Employee 
Representative. But a new point is brought in. 
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Employee Repr. No. 2: Also in regard to our Committee. I don’t believe we 
should have the Committee instructed. Don’t you believe the Committee should be 
allowed to vote according to their own individual judgment? 

President: Were you forced to vote as you didn’t think? 

Employee Repr. No. 2: I was not, but five members of the Committee were. 

General Manager: He is referring to a statement I made in the Committee and 
which I will repeat. That on matters of that kind, management, as represented by 
me, would not agree that an umpire should be appointed. 

President: Well, I don’t agree either. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: That would be all 1ight if each man voted according to 
their individual opinion, but they didn’t. 

General Manager: Well, if someone guides me to a better opinion, I hope I have 
sense enough to take it. I don’t stick to an opinion when it has been proven to me 
that that opinion is wrong. I never instructed them how to vote at any time. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: You did instruct them. 


Justice and Malice 


ENERAL Manager: No, I stated management's position, as I do now. 
Employee Repr. No. 3: In that case what is the use in having a Conciliation Com- 
mittee? Is it necessary that there must be malice or that a foreman must be crooked 


always to fire a man unjustly? 


President: In my opinion it is. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: It is not to my mind. Those foremen are not any more 
perfect than I am or any other man. I have never yet stated that this man was 
maliciously handed something. My point of view of the Plan is that we have a 
chance to bring out (of course, in our humble way. We can’t bring it out like you 
fellows) that a man has been unjustly treated. The general belief of the men is that 
he was unjustly fired because this could have happened to the best man and he 
wouldn't have seen it. 

General Manager: And the best man will be discharged if he doesn’t see. That's 
hisresponsibility. That’s something you are always missing. Ofcourse, there might 
be extenuating circumstances, which we have all the time. We don’t discharge men 
if there is not a good reason for dischargingthem. That's the point you are missing. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: I am not missing anything. I know there isn’t a bit of 
truth in what you say. What do you suppose I have been doing over in that de- 
partment? 

General Manager: I don’t know. 


The Big ‘‘I’’ 


MPLOYEE Repr. No. 3: Here you come out with the big “‘I’’ and you can stop some- 
thing from going through the conciliation. That is why we had the President 
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come down here to find out how something can be stopped in the Conciliation where 
it should go on agreeably to its completion. It always has been done. This fight- 
ing and crucifying the man. That’s not whatI want tohear. I argued down along 
the line for something, and I still argue and still stand just where I did. It hasn't 
been proved to me that he was justly fired and that it wouldn’t have happened to 
anybody. I would like to ask the President for his interpretation of the paragraph 
in the Plan that tied up the case in the middle of the Conciliation Committee, and 
kept the case going from place to place skipping two procedures that have always 
been followed. I don’t see anything to fear in a referee, and the argument you put 
up and brought up there is no good. It looks to me like you are just stopping the 
case in the Conciliation Committee. 

Some bitterness at the General Manager showed in the above. It looks as if the 
men regarded his action in this matter as too arbitrary. The discussion proceeded, 
and finally Empl. Repr. No. 2, in the following question, wisely turned from passion 
to logic: 

Employee Repr. No. 2: What is the objection of the management to have an um- 
pire decide this case? Lawyers and judges decide situations, a lot of them being more 
important than this case, and their decision is binding. I don’t know why a fair 
minded man couldn't decide a question of this type. If he decides in favor of the 
Management, it suits me. 

President: There isno objection. There is no case here unless you can show some 
irregularity, an action which apparently doesn’t exist here. 


President Gives Opening 


T THIS point the men lost an opportunity. They might have seized on the Presi- 

dent's statement, ‘There is no objection,’’ and sought an agreement that the 

umpire’s duty should be to decide if there was a case. But the Employee Chairman 
interjected with a complaint against the General Manager. 

Employee Chairman: It is rather startling, Mr. President. I think the General 
Manager will bear me out in this, that ever since he came here, all cases that came 
into the Conciliation have been voted in favor of management, with the exception of 
one case, and the management voted in favor of the man one time. Ever since Mr. 
—— came here, we don’t ever attempt to take the advantage. 

Employee Repr. No. 2, apparently the most intelligent of the employee negotia- 
tors, made some good points but does not follow them through partly because of 
irrelevant interjections by other employee representatives. The dialogue shows 
clearly that the employees spoiled their own case by not working out their plans 
before the conference started. 

President: I think you have a feeling that the conciliation committee supersedes 
the management, but it doesn’t in matters of that kind, such as additional equipment 
and questions of that nature. Matters of that kind must be run by the supervisory 
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departments. That is specified in the Plan. For example, suppose some of the men 
would like to have a new building, and you go and carry it up to the Conciliation 
Committee, and that Committee ends in a deadlock, but they do agree to appoint an 
arbitrator, and he decides that a new building should be built. In that case we 
wouldn't do that anyway. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: Why use that as an illustration? If you brought that into 
the Conciliation Committee, we would simply say no. 

President: That is only one step removed from the assumption that the Concilia- 
tion Committee has any jurisdiction over the operation of this plant and the direction 
of the working forces. 


President Brings Up Old Bug-a-boo 


MPLOYEE Repr. No. 2: That is aside from the duties of the Conciliation. It doesn’t 
say that that should be the duty of the Conciliation Committee in the Plan, but 
it does say that their duties shall have to do with the settlement of disputes. 

This was a very good point, ‘‘their duties (i.e. the duties of the Joint Committee) 
shall have to do with the settlement of disputes.’’ The representative might have 
emphasized and clarified this further by saying, ‘This is a dispute, and therefore 
obviously a proper subject for the Committee's consideration.”’ | 

President: It doesn’t mean to pass judgment on a man’s ability. That doesn’t 
belong to the Conciliation Committee or the representatives, or anyone, except 
management. 

Employee Repr. No. 2: Why didn’t management keep it out of the committee in 
the first place if it was management's prerogative to say that it had no business in the 
Committee? 

President: The Plan is perfectly clear on that. If this man has been fraudulently 
discharged, then immediately it becomes the business of the body of representatives, 
to be taken up first with the foreman, then with the superintendent, and then through 
the courses laid down in the Plan. 

Employee Repr. No. 3: Here is a report, which shows that the man was discharged 
for negligence and when it came to Committee it was said he was discharged for 
incompetence. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Mr. President, aside from the man’s case, I didn’t know we 
Were going to review the question. I thought it was a matter of interpreting the 
Plan. If we are going to eliminate this last provision of the Plan that calls for a 
hearing of all cases before the Conciliation Committee: and in case of disagreement 
and of an umpire or referee; if you are going to eliminate that clause and dictate that 
you can settle everything or any case that comes to the Conciliation Committee, then 
the way I see it you have discarded the whole Plan. You are no longer trying to get 
along with the Plan. The Plan provides that things should go through certain 
channels to the Conciliation Committee, and from the Conciliation Committee to an 
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umpire, and from there to arbitration, and if you eliminate that, you are eliminating 
the whole Plan. We are just wasting our time here, if you are going to eliminate 
that part of it. I don’t see anything in the Plan about fraud. 


Ability vs. Negligence 


H™ was issue No. 3 (what to do in case of deadlock) being mixed in with issue 
No. 2 (which cases are properly subjects for consideration of the Conciliation 
Committee). Again the individual employee representatives bring up different 
aspects and arguments, instead of logically dealing with one point at a time. 

President: You represent the man as an individual, not as to his ability. This is 
a negligence case and you representatives should have come in and demanded his 
discharge. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Who is the judge of this ability? 

President: The management entirely. That is what they are hired for. 

Employee Repr. No. 5: We are not satisfied that the man has been justly discharged 
and we have the right to bring this out before management. Have we got the right 
man? We say NO. 

President: I think he has been properly dismissed. I believe he should be given 
work in some other capacity for his sake. 

Employee Repr. No. 6: It appears to me that the President has a one sided picture 
of this whole thing. I wonder if he is familiar with the facts. 


Little Prior Attempt to Get Facts 


RESIDENT: I have read the minutes. I haven't talked to the General Manager. 
P Employee Repr. No. 6: That equipment gave trouble on the batch before this one. 
I just wondered if this was taken into consideration. ¥ 

President: | am sure it was by the management here. 

Employee Representative No. 3 then made a long statement about previous 
troubles in the plant and that was discussed for a time. As is often the case in these 
conferences, when the leaders seem to be failing to develop their points properly, the 
followers, with no concerted action and usually with less ability, bring in other 
points which add to the confusion. 

Employee Chairman: I can’t understand why you won't let this Conciliation Com- 
mittee go. We are divided in the Committee. It is up to us to take it to the State 
Industrial Commission if we want to take it there. 

General Manager: Why don't you do it? It definitely states what you can do. 

Employee Chairman: Well if that’s what you want, Mr. President, when the Con- 
mittee meets Friday then she goes to the State Industrial Commission. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Mr. Chairman, I make a motion we do not make any such 
statement and that we table it and adjourn. 

President: 1 don’t recommend you take it to the Commission. I don’t think this 
isacase. I think it falls outside the Conciliation Committee. 
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Employee Chairman: You said why don’t you take it there. 
President: You have a perfect right to take it there. I don’t recommend it be- 
cause I believe that wherever you take it you will lose. 


Start All Over Again 


TT men then started all over again as to the duties of the Committee, the fact that 
the man had not yet been given other work, whether the man was unjustly dis- 
charged, whether management can make mistakes, etc. 

Employee Repr. No. 4: Wouldn't it be fair to leave it up to some disinterested 
party? 

General Manager: It isn’t always true that a disinterested party is qualified to 
make the decision. 

Employee Repr. No. 4. Why not, if he has all the evidence? 

President: He would have to have the technical knowledge as well. 

After a few more interchanges, the meeting adjourned in an atmosphere of bitter- 
ness. Due to bad planning, no one was satisfied, no one happy. Today, four months 
later, tension still rules. Management and men are still engaging in bitter arguments 
over the case. 


Conclusions 


Ww: HAVE Said that the fruitlessness of this conference was due primarily to lack 
of preparation. The written records of previous meetings should have been 
studied carefully by both sides. 

The men, in making their preparations, might have reviewed in their minds the 
following facts: 

They were sold on the employee representation plan. For them it was a Bill of 
Rights which guaranteed them a hearing on all matters they might bring up. And 
up till this case it had always been satisfactory. 

Now suddenly they came up against a case in which the machinery of the plan 
failed. True enough, they could appeal to the State Labor Department. .But if this 
appeal to an outsider was necessary, did it not mean that their rights were no longer 
protected by the employee representation plan they so strongly believed in? 

And did not the question of adequacy of the plan far outweigh the case of the 
discharged man, as far as the employees were concerned? 

Having concluded that an adequate plan was the matter of greatest importance, 
the men in preparing for the conference should have asked themselves specifically 
what it was about the plan that made it unsatisfactory. Was there some inconsist- 
ency or ambiguity, or was management being grossly unfair? 

If they had thought it over they would have concluded that the following clause 
was not as clear cut as it might be: 

‘The right to hire and discharge shall be vested in the company, but the fairness 
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of any action under this paragraph shall be a proper subject for review, by the Joint 
Conference.”’ 


What Is Fairness? 


HE word ‘‘fairness’’ in this clause was a stumbling block from the point of view of 
fist men. What did it mean? Management, in previous conferences, had held 
that only deliberate intent to discriminate, or maliciousness, constituted lack of fair- 
ness, and that the case was therefore not subject to review. The men, on the other 
hand, held that unfairness could result from an unwitting mistake, that this was so 
in the case in question, and that the case was therefore one for review. 

Here was a radical difference in interpretation. Through a reading of previous 
minutes, the men should have concluded that this should be made a separate issue to 
be divorced entirely from the case of the discharged employee. 

The dictionary gives the following definition of the word ‘‘unfair’’: 

‘“Marked by dishonesty or fraud; showing partiality or prejudice; dishonest.”’ 

The definition would appear to back up the stand of the management that the 
case should not be reviewed, since the men did not claim dishonesty, fraud, partiality, 
or prejudice on the part of the boss who fired the man. The case was really one in- 
volving not fraud but simply a mistake in judgment on the part of the management. 


Preparations by Men 


HE men might therefore have concluded they should strive to secure an amendment 
: the clause which would definitely state that zmjustices to them resulting from 
‘‘mistakes’’ should be subject to review as were those due to fraud, partiality, dis- 
honesty or prejudice. To negotiate such an amendment obviously did not require 
the presence of an arbitrator. | 
Finally, there is the case of the discharged man. The assistant superintendent 
had previously indicated his opinion that the man should be rehired in some other 
capacity. The representatives should have decided beforehand whether to seek to 
have this translated into an offer, then accept it pending the settlement of all issues, 
or whether keeping the case open would strengthen their position on the other issues. 
In order not to hazard failure in their major aim the securing of an amendment 
to the plan to provide machinery for dealing with cases of alleged injustice, the men 
should have decided to get the discharge case out of the way first. So they should 
have sought and accepted the reasonable compromise the management was prepared 
to make, retaining, if they wished, the right to reopen the case under the amendment, 
if they succeeded in negotiating it. 
Proper preparation for the conference would have shown the employee represen- 
tatives that there were three simple objectives: 
1. Reinstatement of the man,—if necessary in some other position in the plant. 
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2. Securing of an amendment to the plan, giving them the right to bring up cases 
of alleged injustice and providing machinery for dealing with such cases. 

_ 3. Possibly also the obtaining of permission to consider the man’s case again 
through the amended plan. 


Preparations by Management 


W Hat preparations should the management fepresentatives have made? In ad- 
dition to thinking the dispute through to the above three simple issues, they 
should have reached decisions on the following points: 

1. What to do about reinstatement of the man. 

2. How to meet a request from the men for an amendment giving them increased 
rights. 

3. Whether, if made, to grant a request of the men that any new amendment be 
made retroactive and therefore applicable to the case of the discharged man. 

4. What to do in case the men, lacking education and lacking clear understanding 
of meanings, would not have thought the issues through clearly, and would therefore 
dispute the meaning of the clause in question, insist on an arbitrator, and ask for 
complete reinstatement of the man to his old job. 

After arriving at decisions on these points, management might have considered 
which of the following two general attitudes to adopt: 

1. An attitude of complete independence of interest, leaving the man to present 
their case as best they could, and letting them take the consequences of defeat if they 
did poorly at it. 

2. An attitude of assuming responsibility for the success of the conference, and 
aiding the men in clarifying the issues so that an amicable basis of agreement could 
be reached. 


(Reprinted from the May, 1935, issue of the Personnel Journal, Vol. 14, No. 1.) 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR 


By John M. Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. New York. The Ronald PressCo. 1944. 
243 pp. $3.00 
Reviewed by Al Christian 


Although there are many good books on supervisory training, this one deserves 
special mention for several reasons. It is written in a style suitable for either con- 
ference or personal study and thoroughly treats all the essential practices of good 
foremanship and supervision. Those who do not have access to training facilities 
will find this book especially helpful, while the experienced training director will 
find the text material a refreshing check on current methods. 

The authors approached the subject of supervisory training through a wide 
selection of topics which they consider to be the most essential, and formulating 
under those headings a comprehensive outline of training possibilities. The first 
chapter is devoted to general supervisory responsibilities and a practical analysis of 
these duties and responsibilities adds up to the real job of getting things done and 
what must be done about it. The second chapter is devoted to the general qualifica- 
tions of a supervisor and the leadership qualities without which no foreman or 
supervisor can be considered prepared or qualified for his work. The self-scoring 
test of supervisory ability is an interesting part of this section. 

The remaining chapters treat the usual headings found in such studies on fore- 
manship, with the addition of many topical suggestions for further study. One of 
the faults of the book is that a little more supplementary information of a technical 
nature would have done much. 
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